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THE TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL WATER COLOR EXHIBITION 


“NUDE,” DRAWING BY GEORGE KARS (CZECH). 
LENT FROM THE MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM PRESTON 


HARRISON COLLECTION, THE LOS ANGELES 
MUSEUM 


GAIN it is the wide diversity of tech- 
A niques, the surprising variations 
and possibilities of the mediums 
represented that impress the visitor to the 
galleries where the International Water 
Color Exhibition is now hanging. The 
twelfth of the series, it is by far the most 
representative and vital, embracing draw- 
ings, pastels, monotypes, works in tempera, 
as well as examples in water color proper, 
by artists of Austria, England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Mexico, Russia, Spain 
and the United States. One way to enjoy 
the exhibit is to study national character- 
istics, and anyone who attentively com- 
pares the entries of France, Germany and 
America, will come away rightly convinced 
that French artists excell in delicacy of 
thought and execution, that German 
painters are psychological, probing, and 
often bitter, and that our own men are more 
often than not interested in the facts of 
appearance and how to translate these 
facts into a good picture. 
But there is another way of analyzing 
this large group of almost five hundred 
examples and that is to consider them as 


representative of definite tendencies in 
the world of art which may be found to- 
day in all of the various countries repre- 
sented. For instance, it is obvious that 
water color still employs much of the out- 
look and technique of Impressionism. 
There is a reason for this; white paper and 
washes and spots of pure color give an 
intense impression of light and there is 
something, moreover, in the very dash of 
the medium which is sympathetic to the 
Impressionist’s way of seeing. One can 
find it in Eugéne Boudin’s exquisite “ Fig- 
ures on the Beach,” painted at the very 
beginning of the movement in France, down 
through Maurice Prendergast’s “Yacht 
Race,””' to water colors of the present day. 
Prendergast’s work, of which this is a 
charming example, is fuller and richer than 
Boudin’s sketch. The theme of trees, sails, 
bright parasols and dresses against the sky 
and water are set down with a true paint- 
er’s feeling for pattern and handling. It is 
instructive to compare the scene—so simi- 
lar in subject—with Seurat’s “Sunday on 
the Grande Jatte,” in the Birch-Bartlett 
Collection. Prendergast stands between 
Boudin and Seurat, painting with much of 
the spontaneity of the first but still imply- 
ing some of the solid design of the second. 
His way of putting on delicate spot and 
wash has its adherents today in a large 
group of water colorists. In the United 
States, artists like Pop Hart, Walt Dehner 
(who is successful in relating passages of 
blinding light and color), Frances Foy, 
Sylvester Jerry, Paul B. Remmey, and 
Harry Hering, are in the tradition, while 
Hans Purrmann (Germany) and David 
Jones (England) are further adherents. 
Other artists, like the late Jules Pascin, 
introduce a sketched or drawn line into the 
composition, steadying and defining the 
color forms. Since Cézanne there has been 


1Awarded the Watson F. Blair Purchase Prize of six hus- 
dred dollars. The artist (1859-1924), was one of the most 
subtle and attractive of American painters to follow the 
lead of the French, painting both oils and water colors, dis- 
tinguished for their high-keyed palette and fine feeling for 
design. During the early part of his life he was ignored, but 
after the Armory Show of 1913, collectors began to buy his 
work and today he is represented in important exhibitions 
and galleries. 
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a serious attempt to stress the planes, pro- 
ducing a more knit and unified design, and 
enlarging the feeling of space. Charles 
Demuth might be called an ‘immaculate 
Cézanne” in his water color of “Apples.” 
Dark accents or geometric simplifications 
may be found in the lightly colored entries 
of Josef Bakos (United States), Richard 
Crisler (United States), Jacob Getlar 
Smith (United States), Frances Hodgkins 
(England), and André Lhote (France). 
Occasionally, as in the water colors of Emil 
Holzhauer (United States), the very shape 
of the brush stroke gives a sense of unity to 
brilliant coloration, or squared and curved 
shapes build out the design as in Gromaire 
(France). 

Not all followers of Impressionism stress 
delicate color. Sargent and Homer both 
painted water colors filled with deep hues 
and striking passages of blue and black. 
Among Americans John Whorf, Rutherford 
Boyd, and A. L. Ripley are of similar mind 
today, and William Zorach (United States), 
though he blurrs and floats his color on in 
quite another manner, is seeking the same 
vigorous expression. His winning entry, 
“The Cove,”? is a powerful and lively 
impression of the thing seen, set down with 
no loss of emotion on the painter’s part. 

Many have been the reactions against 
Impressionism, and during the last fifty 
years such varied movements as Formal- 
ism, Expressionism, Cubism, Super-Real- 
ism and the New Objectivity have all been 
put forward to take its place. In the 
present exhibition there are traces of 
several attempts to replace the imperson- 
ality and vagueness, implied in the re- 
searches of Monet and Pissarro, by more 
emotion or more design. One group has 
sought to transpose from architecture 
certain of its harmonious relationships, and 
Sylvia Gosse (England), Earl Horter 


*Awarded the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Medal and 
five hundred dollars, it thus becomes a part of the perma- 
nent collection. The artist, born in Russia in 1857, came to 
America at the age of four and received his art instruction 
in New York. He is best known as a sculptor, his stone 

“Mother and Child” winning the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Logan Prize of one thousand five hundred dollars in last 
fall’s American exhibition. 


“PORTRAIT OF A GIRL,”” WASH DRAWING BY GWEN 
JOHN (ENGLAND) 


(United States) and Davenport Griffen 
(United States) recall Seurat’s refusal of 
Impressionism in the name of formal 
arrangement. 

Another tendency away from diffusion 
and graded color is frankly toward decora- 
tion. In recent years, the drastically 
simplified and stylized art of the primitive 
has had an increasing influence. In Mexico, 
for example, where a group of local mural- 
ists have achieved a thriving national 
school, we find Diego Rivera and Jean 
Charlot employing that flatness of form 
and wide contour line, in combination with 
bright, non-realistic color, which distin- 
guishes the primitive approach. Heinrich 
Campendonk (Germany) in his extraordin- 
ary water color “ From Brittany’ goes back 


3Awarded the Watson F. Blair Purchase Prize of four hun- 
dred dollars. Campendonk was born in 1889. In 1912 he 
became associated with Kandinsky and Franz Marc in the 
important expressionistic group known as “‘The Blue 
Knight.”’ Marc is said to have influenced him most, but the 
artist’s development has since been highly original. Alfred 
Barr notes that he has been particularly impressed by peas- 
ant pictures of a votive nature, painted behind glass. 
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to peasant art and legend and to the tradi- 
tion of early stained glass. He is master 
of pattern, overlapping and fitting in his 
flat forms to achieve a unique design. In 
the same way his use of different textures 
and combinations of low color, lit by an 
occasional bright flash, and held together 
by wide lines of black, show a_ highly 
original application of peasant motifs. 
There were those, even in the heydey of 
Impressionism, who felt that the movement 
lacked psychological appeal. It was all 
very well to do away with the story-telling 
picture but might not one put something 
else in its place,—some social, satirical com- 
ment? Painters who longed to communicate 
strong feelings rather than visual impres- 
sions or experiments in design founded 
Fauvism in France, and Expressionism in 
Germany. Georges Rouault (France) 
though he refuses to admit connection with 
the movement, is clearly of their order as 
his powerful “Pompier’’* reveals. Like 
Campendonk, Rouault has been attracted 
to stained glass windows but he has come 
away not creating a static, pastoral scene 
but a face, full of human power and even 
tragedy. Mare Chagall, the Russian who 
has lived for a number of years in Germany, 
and another Russian, Boris Grigoriev, both 
show personal and fantastic comment on 
scenes from peasant life. Some of the 
vehement expression of Rouault may be 
found again in the study by Kokoschka 
(Austria) with 
its broad 
striping of 
bright color. 
Though 
Cubism is but 
slightly re- 
vealed in the 
exhibition, the 
cubic princi- 
ple of design 
‘One of a group 
of important con- 
temporary water 
colors generously 
lent to the exhibi- 
tion from the Mr. 
and Mrs. William 
Preston Harrison 
Collection, of the 


Los Angeles Mu- 
seum. 


“THE COVE,” 
STATES). 


WATER COLOR BY WILLIAM ZORACH (UNITED 
AWARDED THE MR. AND MRS. FRANK G. LOGAN PRIZE 
OF FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


has found its way into every sort of 
work, replacing by its angular mass many 
of the atmospheric effects of recent years, 
In America, the cult for the native scene is 
often united with a desire to make inter- 
esting designs out of old houses pushed 
together, or skyscrapers seen in simple 
mass. The real genre painters, Americans 
like Everett Shinn, Glenn Coleman, Regin- 
ald Marsh, Charles Burchfield, or a French- 
man like Lucien Genin,” are comparatively 
rare. More often their scenes, as in the case 
of the late Forain or Guy Péne du Bois, are 
full of satirical implication. 

Closely connected with satire in the 
movement known as “ The New Objectiv- 
ity”’ are the water colors of George Grosz 
and Otto Dix. Grosz is a remarkable 
draughtsman and it is perhaps important 
to notice that satirical realism as a whole 
is apt to rely on qualities of line. Lately 
he has been using a more painter-like ap- 
proach to his scenes of German life, 
washing on bright tones and running them 
together in a manner that relates to Im- 
pressionism. Dix, too, makes use of a thin, 
biting line obscured or accented by color 
washes. There is something in this con- 
trast of sharp, probing contour with deli- 
cate, fresh color that is strangely exhilar- 
ating. Georges Schreiber, a German now 
in America, employs something of the same 
technique in his “‘Confirmation.’”® 

The Super-Realists will not be bound in 
any way by 
the facts of 
appearance. 
An artist like 
Paul Klee 
(Switzerland) 
stands at the 
opposite end 
of the pole 
from Grosz 
or Burchfield, 


5Genin’s ‘‘Place 
du Tertre’” was 
awarded the Mr 
and Mrs. Frank G 
Logan Prize of one 
hundred and _ fifty 
dollars. 

® Awarded _ the 
William H. Tuthill 
Prize of one hun- 
dred dollars. 
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showing in his whimsical, original way 
that reality, so-called, ‘is only an_ illu- 
sion and that the real life of the spirit 
is lived in dreams, nightmares and sudden 
revelation. The Super-Realists do not 
attempt a complete picture of their sub- 
liminal world; they merely, as in the case 
of Klee, the Germans, Fritz Kuhler and 
Ewald Mataré, offer a graph of some 
of its experiences. The veteran Expres- 
sionist, Wassily Kandinsky (Russia), re- 
presented in the Eddy Collection by four 
works done about 1912-1913, has now 
been accepted as an ancestor of the Super- 
Realists. His entries in this year’s exhibi- 
tion are arbitrary arrangements of geomet- 
ric form, far more angular and schematic 
than his early “Improvisations.” Jean 
Hugo and Lurcat, French painters of the 
same tendency, reduce their more recog- 
nizable symbols to typical French order 
and clarity. 

Turning to the work in black and white, 
one is newly impressed by the fresh impe- 
tus given to drawing since the close of the 
nineteenth century. ‘Too often after the 
Renaissance, draughtsmanship re- 
served for academic problems and accurate 
rendering was its goal. At bottom, how- 
ever, a group of black lines on a page or 
even a group of forms developed in values 
of grey becomes a highly abstract affair. 
Eastern draughtsmanship has proved in- 
fluential in liberating our artists from the 
facts of nature, allowing them to consider 
such elements 
as texture, 
pattern, and 
rhythm for 
their own 
sake. Segon- 
zac’s (France) 
line, for exam- 
ple, is full of 
intense rhyth- 
mic power; 
following the 
contour of the 
form, again 
and again, it 
represents a 
gesture, sim- 


“NOON HOURS, 


” BRUSH DRAWING BY ADOLF DEHN 
(UNITED STATES) 


ple and free. Modigliani’s (Italy) 
contour is more stylized, but remark- 
ably sensitive in suggesting the design 
of planes implied in the “Seated Young 
Girl,” to which the addition of color 
is principally for accent. George Eggers 
(United States) in his stylized drawings’ 
is seeking the same reduction to essential 
planes in design. In the drawings of two 
sculptors, Georg Kolbe (Germany), and 
Jane Poupelet (France) one sees how sim- 
ple, rhythmic line may suggest mass, 
particularly when touches of wash are 
skillfully added. Ernst Barlach (Ger- 
many), also a sculptor, is less interested in 
style, as his pencil drawing, ‘ Reader,” 
shows, than in rugged expression. Other 
draughtsmen, like Gwen John (England) 
and Pierre Gatier (France) bring to brush 
drawing the fuller and broader tone of wa- 
ter color. Adolf Dehn (United States) in a 
series of American sketches, combines line 
and brush work, somewhat after the Orien- 
tal manner and gains a surprising richness 
of effect, through sudden contrasts of white, 
black and broken greys. Several American 
artists like Wanda Gag and Howard Cook, 
have endowed their drawings with the tex- 
ture and detail of lithography. A drawing 
by Constantin Guys (Belgium, 1805-1892) 
“The Presentation of the Diplomatic 
Corps” shows that even at the beginning of 
Impressionism and indeed all through the 
movement with such figures as Degas, 
Toulouse-Lautrec and Forain, there re- 
mained a cer- 
tain alle- 
giance to line, 
which may be 
found today 
in a drawing 
like Pierre 
Dubaut’s 
(France) 
spirited 
**Four-in- 
hand.” 
DANIEL 
CaTTON 
Ricu 
7Awarded the 


Second Logan 
Prize. 
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“PORTRAIT OF A LADY,” BY ROBERT AUSTIN 
(ENGLISH). AWARDED THE MR. AND MRS. FRANK 
G. LOGAN FIRST PRIZE AND BRONZE MEDAL 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF ETCHING 


HE present International Exhibition 
of Etching and Engraving was under- 
taken last fall upon the announce- 
ment that Mrs. Bertha E. Jaques, who for 
twenty-one consecutive years had ably 
conducted an exhibition for The Chicago 
Society of Etchers, was unable, for reasons 
of health, to carry on plans for the coming 
show. At that time the Society requested 
the Print Department of the Art Institute 
to inaugurate an exhibition to succeed its 
annual event, pledging coéperation and 
assistance. The annual exhibition of etch- 
ing had become a tradition in Chicago and 
would only have been omitted from the 
schedule with the greatest reluctance. 
The Committee on Prints and Drawings 
therefore complied with the request made 
by the Chicago Society and the Print 
Department proceeded with assembling 
the exhibition which opened on March 
24th. 
The response to the invitation sent out 
to graphic artists throughout the world met 
with surprising results ina year when even 


the cost of sending prints might be con- 
sidered in a general wave of retrenchment. 
A total of 3,341 entries was received, the 
United States submitting the greatest num- 
ber and Germany, Great Britain and 
France each sending large representations. 
As gallery space permits the hanging of 
not more than 300 prints, the Jury was 
confronted with the difficult task of limit- 
ing themselves to about one-eleventh of the 
total submitted. The general impression 
of the group as a whole is one of decided 
strength and vitality of performance, a 
freshness of vision and an intense interest 
in new themes and subject matter. 

It would seem that etching is no longer 
entirely reserved for the picturesque in 
landscape or architectural subject, but that 
the old traditions in this medium, as in 
others, are fast giving way to new ten- 
dencies; that aquatint has been resuscitated 
and is serving adequately as a medium for 
the modern “painter-etcher”; that line 
engraving, too, is being used more and 
more and may be exquisitely suited to the 
modern idiom if employed by an artist like 
Laboureur. Mezzotint, however, does not 
enjoy the popularity of the other graphic 
mediums, and in this exhibition has but 
one disciple, P. C. Peter, who admirably 
carries on the tradition of the great 
eighteenth century mezzotinters in plates 
like his “* Dawn,” a work full of rich tone 
and sculpturesque modeling. 

Representation in the four principal 
groups only is large enough to warrant 
generalizations on national characteristics. 
The British, both in etching and engraving, 
continue to excel in technical skill and 
nicety of delineation, and, as in previous 
exhibitions, have carried off the first prize 
(The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Prize 
of one hundred dollars and bronze medal) 
with Robert Austin’s “ Portrait of a Lady,” 
an engraving, delicate and exquisite in 
technique and forceful in portrayal. Stan- 
ley Anderson’s “ Between Tides, Dieppe,” 
Gerald Brockhurst’s “Anais II,’’ Henry 
Rushbury’s ‘‘Cannaregio, Venice,” W. 
Washington’s ‘Clocks to Mend,” Harry 
Morley’s “‘Coursers,”” Geoffrey M. Wedg- 
wood’s “Sospello,” and S. R. Badmin’s 
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“Richmond Bridge, Surrey,” all bear wit- 
ness to the high etching quality of the 
British group. 

Less concerned with craftsmanship and 
the perfection of technique, the French are 
apt, in their graphic work, to follow no 
historical tradition. Their prints are 
marked by decidedly individualistic and 
experimental tendencies, both in variety of 
subject matter and treatment. Segonzac, 
with a sketchy, calligraphic line, achieves 
a powerful landscape in his “Cork Oaks, 
Afternoon,” and a drypoint of delicacy and 
rare charm in his “Small Landscape.” 
Decaris contributes a most amazing 
achievement in his huge print of “Leda,” 
which is a consistent performance through- 
out. Morin-Jean with effective use of white 
paper and highly stylized technique, gives 
us a pleasing seascape; Soulas, employing 
various techniques, achieves, in his three 
sweeping landscapes with horizontal and 
diagonal movements, a wonderful sense of 
space. Working principally in open line, 
Matisse and Picasso, seem not to be con- 
nected with any main tradition in the art 
of etching. 

In the United States, there is a decided 
advance in the popularity of aquatint. In 
all mediums, the subject matter largely 
tends toward the nationalistic. Without 
going far afield, our artists find interesting 
themes. In “Chicago Stock Show,’ Bea- 
trice Levy carries over into her etching 
medium, a decided painter-like quality. 
Morris Henry Hobbs, too, selects a local 
subject in his “Street Scene,”’ so definitely 
suggestive of the atmosphere of the older 
neighborhoods of Chicago. Clement 
Haupers in his “Hot Dog Counter,” 
Lauren Ford in “ Milton Creek, Thanks- 
giving Day,” and Polly Knipp Hill in 
“Thrashing Dinner,” lay stress upon 
scenes that are strictly American. Different 
sections of the country furnish subject 
matter; Max Kuehne, Gifford Beal and 
Orville H. Peets choose New England, 
Howard Cook, William McNulty, Reginald 
Marsh and Saul, New York City; Andrew 
R. Butler, Kansas and Charles A. Wilimov- 
sky, New Mexico. 

The contribution of Germany is quite 


“JAZZ BAND,” BY KARL HOFER (GERMAN) 


diverse, both in theme and _ technique. 
From the bold, free use of the medium as 
employed by Max Pechstein in_ his 
“Woman with Boa,” and Karl Hofer in 
“Jazz Band,” to the exquisite technical 
background of Walter Klinkert’s ‘ Not- 
briicke in Berlin,” and sensitive delineation 
in Emil Orlik’s portrait of the author, R. A. 
Rilke, German artists display a wide range. 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Prizes awarded by the Committee on Prints 
and Drawings of the Art Institute are as 
follows: First Prize of one hundred dollars 
with bronze medal to Robert Austin 
(English) for his engraving “Portrait of a 
Lady.” Second Prize of seventy-five dollars 
to Louis Rosenberg (American) for his dry- 
point “Capri, S. Stefano” (see p. 52) and 
the Third Prize of fifty dollars to Earl 
Horter (American) for his aquatint “ Junk 
Shop.” 

Honorable Mentions for meritorious 
prints were awarded to Gerald Brockhurst 
(English), “Anais II,’’. Walter Klinkert 
(German) “ Notbriicke in Berlin,’ Armin 
Landeck (German) “ Pianist,’ Edy Le- 
grand (French) “Illustration for ‘Song of 
Songs’” and Jan Strang (English) ‘‘ Harley 
Street.” Mitprep J. Prentiss 
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GOODMAN THEATRE 


HE fifth play of the Members’ Series 
will be “The Enchanted April” by 
Kane Campbell, playing April 25, 26, 
27 and 28 with the matinee on the 28th. 
Coupons may be exchanged at the desk 
in the Art Institute or at the Goodman 
Theatre after April roth, or will be sent by 
mail if a self-addressed stamped envelope 
is enclosed with the coupons. 
The fourth and last production of the 
Children’s Theatre, “The Emperor’s New 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


HE Summer Session of the School 

will offer a selected group of courses 

from the Day School curriculum be- 
ginning on June 29. Adult classes, which 
include drawing, painting, design, crafts, 
teacher training and commercial subjects, 
will be augmented by several new courses, 
while in the children’s classes many interest- 
ing projects are being planned. The success 
which the Junior Classes have enjoyed in 
the past recommends them particularly as 


ideal vacation employment for children. 


Clothes,” will open on March 26th and play 
A catalogue will be sent upon request. 


through April 23rd. 


EXHIBITIONS 


February 26—May 1—Exhibition of Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Needlework. 
Galleries 45, 46, L5, and LO. 

March 1—May 1—Japanese Prints in Wind and Rain from the Clarence Buckingham 
Collection. Gallery H5. 

March 20—May 20—A Loan Exhibition of Islamic Bookbindings. Gallery H6. 

March 24—May 15—First International Exhibition of Etching and Engraving. (In 
codperation with The Chicago Society of Etchers.) Galleries 12, 13. 

March 31—May 30—Twelfth International Exhibition of Water Colors, Drawings 
and Pastels. Galleries G52-60. 

April 6—October 9g—Exhibition of Modern Paintings and Water Colors from the Col- 
lection of Mrs. L. L. Coburn under the Auspices of The Antiquarian Society. Gal- 
leries 52 and 53. 

April 6@—May 23—Work of Classes under the James Nelson Raymond Lecture Fund for 
Children of Members and Public Schools. Dudley Crafts Watson, Instructor. The 
Children’s Museum. 

April 16—May 8—Exhibition of Drawings from the Collection of Dan Fellows Platt. 
(lent to The College Art Association.) Galleries 14, 16, and 17. 

May 5—June 5—“Blossom Viewing,” Japanese Prints from the Clarence Buckingham 
Collection. Gallery H5. 

May 25—September 15—Exhibition of Work Done by Children in the Saturday Classes 
of the School of the Art Institute. The Children’s Museum. 

May 26 to October 1—Selections of Prints by Nineteenth Century Masters. French 
Eighteenth Century Color Prints. Modern French Prints. Prints by Rembrandt. 
Selection of Drawings from the Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Collection. Prints 
by Old Masters from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Galleries 12, 13, 14, 16, 
17, and 18. 

June 1—October 1—Exhibition of Period Embroideries, Gallery 41; Swedish Embroidery 
and Weaving, Gallery 42; American Coverlets, Gallery 43. 

June g—July to—Annual Exhibition by Students of the School of the Art Institute. 
Galleries G52-60. 

June 15—October 1—Black and White Prints by Okumura Masanobu from the Clarence 
Buckingham Collection. Gallery 

July 21—October g—Exhibition of Paintings by Chicago Artists and Paintings from the 
Permanent Collection. Fourth International Photographic Salon. Galleries G52-00. 
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SPRING LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


A. PRACTICAL LESSONS IN HOME DECORATION 
A series of demonstrations with displays. 
Monpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M.Fullerton Hall 


OUR ACHIEVEMENTS IN FURNISHING AND DECORATING 
(Eleven Stereopticon Lectures by Mr. Watson.) 
Aprit 4—Schools and Class Rooms. 11—Clubs. 18—Houses of Japan. By Helen Gunsaulus. 2=— 


Studios and Offices. 
May 2—Modern Apartments. 9—Country Cottages. 16—Porches and Terraces. 23—The Garden 


and Its Furniture. 
B. EVENING SKETCH CLASS 
Monpays, 6:00 To 7:00 p.M. Fullerton Hall 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. Sketching materials are supplied at a nominal cost. 
Apri 4—The Figure in Action. 11—Block Drawing. 18—Rhythmic Drawing. 25—Composing 
the Figure. 
May 2—Spring Sketching. 9—Street Scenes. 16—Trees. 23—Skies. 30—Gardens. 
C. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
TUuEspays, 10:15 A.M. TO 12:00 Noon. Fullerton Hall 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. This course is especially designed for those who have never 
attempted self-expression through drawing. 
Aprit. 5—Drawings by the Ancient Masters. 12—Drawings by the Renaissance Masters. 19—Art 


from Nature; Equipment. 26—Water color. 
May 3—First Steps from Nature. 1o—Trees. 17—Sky. 24—Architecture. 31—Framing Honorable 


Mentions. 
D. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
Tuurspays, 12:15 TO 12:45 Noon. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 
Aprit 7—The 12th International Water Color Exhibition. 14—The 12th International Water Color 
Exhibition. 21—High Lights in the Gunsaulus Wing. By Helen Barsaloux. 28—The 12th 


International Water Color Exhibition. 
May 53—The 12th International Water Color Exhibition. 12—The 12th International Water Color 
Exhibition. 19—The 12th International Water Color Exhibition. 26—The 12th Inter- 


national Water Color Exhibition. 
E. THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 
(Stereopticon lectures by Mr. Watson, with correlated music) 
Tuurspays, 2:30 P.M. Fullerton Hall 
Aprit 7—The Isle of Death. 14—The Pastoral Symphony. 21—The Enjoyment of Prints. By 
Mildred J. Prentiss. 28—The City. 
May s—Nocturnes. 12>—Gardens. 19—Venice. 26—The Glory of Norway. 
F. SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS 
Fripays, 10:15 A.M. TO 12:00 Noon. Fullerton Hall 
Apri 1—Lithograph. 8—Drawings by the Mediaeval Masters. 15—Drawings by the Modern 
Masters. 22—Pen, Pencil, and Crayon. 29—Oil. 
May 6—Foreground and Distance. 13—Water. 20—Animals. 27—Mountains. 
G. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS 
Fripays, 12:15 TO 12:45 Noon 
Aprit 1—The Charles H. and Mary F. S. Worcester Room. 8—The James Nelson Raymond and 
Anna Louise Raymond Room. 15—The Catherine M. White Room. 22—The Birch- 
Bartlett Collection. By Helen Parker. 29g—Early American Portraits. 
May 6—The Potter Palmer Room. 13—The Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Kimball Room. 20—The Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson Rooms. 27—The Charles L. Hutchinson Room. 
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AUTUMN LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


A. PRACTICAL LESSONS IN HOME DECORATION 
Monpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall 
(A series of displays arranged with the assistance of Mr. George Buehr) 


SEPTEMBER —7 Orange Sitting Room. 
OcTOBER A Blue Dining Room. 10o—A Yellow Living Room. 17—A Green Drawing Room. 
24 a Red Library. 31—A Lavender Bedroom. 
NovEMBER i Black and White Sun Room (speaker to be announced). 14—A Gold and Rose 
Boudoir (speaker to be announced). 21—A Silver and Blue Reception Room. 28— 
A Cool Toned Living Room. 
DecemBer 5—A Warm Toned Living Room. 12—A Modern Christmas Room. 


B. EVENING SKETCH CLASS 
Monpays, 6:00 To 7:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. Sketching materials are supplied at a nominal cost. Subjects to 


be announced in October Bulletin. 
SEPTEMBER 26 TO DECEMBER 12. 


C. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
Tuespays, 10:15 A.M. TO 12:00 Noon. Fullerton Hall 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. This course is designed especially for those who have never at- 
tempted self-expression through drawing. Criticisms are given weekly and home work assigned 
and credited. Subjects to be announced later. 
SEPTEMBER 27 TO DECEMBER 13. 
D. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
Tuurspays, 12:15 To 12:45 Noon. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 
Subjects to be announced later. 
SEPTEMBER 29 TO DECEMBER IS. 
E. THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 
(Stereopticon lectures by Mr. Watson, with correlated music) 
Tuurspays, 2:30 P.M. Fullerton Hall 


SEPTEMBER 22—The Impressionists and Debussy. 29—The Renaissance. 
OcTOBER 6—Rembrandt and Beethoven. 13—Scandinavia. 20—The Present Fashions in Paint- 
ing and Music. 27—Leonardo da Vinci and Brahms. 
Novemper 3—The New Russia. 10—(Subject and speaker to be announced.) 17—(Subject and 
speaker to be announced.) 24—(No lecture; Thanksgiving Day.) 
DECEMBER —1 he Moods of Mexico. 8—Art and Music of the East. 15—Raphael and Schubert. 


F. SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS 
Fripays, 10:15 A.M. To 12°00 Noon. Fullerton Hall 


Mr. Watson assisted by Mr. Buehr. This class continues the work of the past three years and is 

slightly in advance of the work in the Tuesday morning class for novices. Sketching materials 

are supplied at a nominal cost. Each class is a complete lesson. Subjects to be announced later. 
SEPTEMBER 23 TO DECEMBER 16. 


G. GALLERY PROMENADES THROUGH THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS 
Fripays, 12:15 To 12:45 Noon 


SerremBer 23—McKinlock Court and the Milles Fountain. 30—Tapestries. 

OctroperR  7—Oriental Paintings. 14—Wood Carvings. 21—Bronze Sculptures. 28—Drawings. 

NovemBerR 4—Portraits. 11—(Subject and speaker to be announced.) 18—(Subject and speaker 
to be announced.) 25—(No lecture; Thanksgiving holiday.) 

DecempeR 2—Early Landscapes. 9—Primitive Christian Art. 16—Nativities. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 
There will be a summer course of ten lectures in the galleries on the Art Institute 
Collections by Miss Helen Parker. The series will be held on Tuesday and Thursday 
mornings, beginning June 28 at 9:30. The fee is $5.00. 
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CLASSES OF THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND FOR 
CHILDREN OF MEMBERS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Two similar classes under the James Nelson Raymond Lecture Fund for Children of Members 
and Public Schools are held for scholarship pupils from the public grade schools on Saturdays at 1:30 
and for public high school pupils on Mondays at 4:00. Tickets are issued only by recommendation 
of the drawing supervisor and the principal of each school. 
SATURDAYS, I1:15 A.M. TO 12:10 Noon. Fullerton Hall 
ApriL 2—Some of the World’s Best Flower Painters (stereopticon). 9—Outdoor Sketching. 16— 
Great Paintings of Mountains (stereopticon). 23—Sketching Lake Michigan. 30—Fa- 
mous Paintings of the Sea. 
May 7—Tree Sketching. 14—Master Paintings of Trees. 21—Last Instructions for Summer 
Sketching. 28—Starred Drawings for the Year. 
SEPTEMBER 24—Summer Sketches (demonstration). 
OcTOBER 1—Great Autumn Painters (stereopticon). 8—Making an Autumn Picture (chalk talk). 
15—Present Day Portraits (stereopticon). 22—Drawing a Portrait (chalk talk). 
29—Imaginative Pictures (stereopticon). 
NovemBpeR 5—Making Imaginary Pictures (chalk talk). 12—Pictures to Music (stereopticon). 
19—Place Cards for Thanksgiving (chalk talk). 26—(No lecture; Thanksgiving.) 
DeceMBER 3—Pictures by Children (stereopticon). 10—Christmas Gifts Home Made (demon- 
stration). 17—The Christmas Story in Art (stereopticon). 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 


Series of informal lectures on various art subjects are offered by the Department of Museum 
Instruction, and may be attended by anyone without entrance requirements. A ticket of twelve 
lectures for five dollars may be used in any of the series for the duration of a year, with the exception 
of those classes for which a special fee is charged. The following schedule of lectures will continue 
through April. The Department of Museum Instruction resumes its lectures in the fall on Septem- 
ber 26. A detailed schedule of the subjects offered will appear in the October Bulletin; or a separate 
announcement will be available after September 15, upon request. 

SKETCH CLASS FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. Monpays FRoM 10:00 To 12:00. Mrs. Burnham 
A class offered for those who wish to draw or paint from the costumed model. Any medium may 
be used and no previous experience is necessary. The fee for the course is $10.00. 

THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. Mownpays at 11:00. Miss Parker. Informal lectures in the 
galleries on the temporary exhibitions, supplemented by the permanent collections. 

SKETCH CLASS FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. Monpays From 1:15 To 3:15. Mrs. Burnham. 
A class offered for those who wish to draw or paint from the costumed model. Any medium may 
be used and no previous experience is necessary. The fee for the course is $10.00. 

THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Monpays at 6:15. Miss Parker. A series of six talks 
on some of the Art Institute collections. Registration for the course may be made at the Y. W. 
g East Monroe Street, or at the Art Institute. The charge for the series is $2.50. 
HISTORY. OF ART. Tuespays FRom 6:30 To 8:00. Miss Parker. The conclusion of a survey course 
which will deal during the spring term with certain aspects of nineteenth century art in Europe, 

and the development of art in America from colonial times to the present. 

ITALIAN RENAISSANCE PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. Wepnespays at 11:00. Miss 
Mackenzie. Eight lectures on the high lights of painting and sculpture of the Renaissance in Italy. 
PERSONALITIES IN ART. Tuurspays at 11:00. Miss Parker. A series of lectures on some of the 
vivid personalities who have made art history, including the artists themselves and the great pa- 

trons who encouraged them. 

ART CENTERS OF ITALY. Fripays at 11:00. Miss Parker. Lectures illustrated with slides and 
an occasional moving picture of some of the fascinating cities of Italy, which have much to offer in 
interesting architecture, sculpture, and painting. 

THE STORY HOUR FOR CHILDREN. Saturpays.at 9:15. Miss Mackenzie. Half hour talks 
for the children. Tales of Florence and the Florentines. Free to all children. 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES: Talks in the galleries for clubs by special appoint- 


ment. Instruction for school groups who wish to visit the Institute, either for a general survey of 


the collections or for the study of some particular field. Guide service for visitors. 
THE RESTAURANT 


The Cafeteria is open every day except Sunday from 11 to 4:45 o'clock. On Sunday 
the hours are 12:15 to 8 o’clock. Arrangements for parties and luncheons may be made 


with Miss Aultman. 
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THE SCAMMON FUND LECTURES 


FuLLerton HALt at 2:30 p.m. For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS 


OcToOBER 

4—Lecture: “The French Colonial Exposition. 
of Michigan. 

11—Lecture: “The Excavation of the Athenian Agora.” Dr. T. Leslie Shear, Prince- 
ton University. 

18—Lecture to be announced. 

25—Lecture: “History of the French Formal Garden from its Origin to the Present 
Day.” Mme. Henry Caro-Delvaille, New York City. 


Prof. Walter J. Gores, University 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


Miss Mackenzie's spring series of talks for the children will include stories about one of the most 
beautiful of cities in which have lived many lovers and makers of the arts. The series, entitled “Tale 
of Florence and the Florentines,” will be given as usual on Saturdays at 9:15 in the Children’s 
Museum. The titles are as follows: 


Aprit 2—Giotto and His Times Aprit 23—Sculptors in Florentine Churches 
Aprit g—Florentine Painters Who Discovered Aprit 30—Painters in Florentine Churches 
Secrets May 7—Botticelli of Florence 
Aprit 16—Florence under Lorenzi the Magnifi- May 14—Leonardo da Vinci in Florence 

cent May 21—Michelangelo in Florence 
May 28—Benvenuto Cellini 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS FOR FEBRUARY, 1932 


Change of Address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of 
address to Guy U. Young, Manager Membership Department. 


Mrs. Stanley Anderson Mrs. Fred R. Jenkins Mrs. Frederick G. Pick 
Max Dresdner Mrs. Charles F. Knapstein Mrs. M. H. Ritzwoller 
Mrs. Anna Elliott Mrs. Forest R. Lowrey Mrs. Jennie Rosenbluth 
Mrs. H. B. Erminger, Jr. Mrs. Franklin Marling, Jr. Miss Mary M. Vial 
Mrs. Grant Eugene Hill Joseph J. Nevotti James E. Weber 

Henry J. Holm Miss Adah F. Whitcomb 


“CAPRI, SAN STEFANO,” BY LOUIS ROSENBERG (AMERICAN). 
AWARDED THE MR. AND MRS. FRANK G. LOGAN SECOND PRIZE 
IN THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL ETCHING EXHIBITION 
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